AFTERMATH
James alone perceived the innate folly of this course, and remonstrated with his inexperienced son and headstrong favourite, assuring them that they were dealing a mortal blow to the power of the crown and the right of a King to protect his ministers. But his arguments left the Duke quite unmoved, and finally James was driven by his rage to exclaim: 'By God, Steenie, you are a fool and will shortly repent this folly, and will find that, in this fit of popularity, you are making a rod with which you will be scourged yourself.5 Then, turning to the Prince, he said angrily: 'You will live to have your belly full of Parliamentary Impeachments; and when I shall be dead, you will have too much cause to remember how much you have contributed to the weakening of the Crown by the two precedents you are now so fond of.'1 He referred to the engaging of Parliament in the prosecution of the war, in addition to the matter of the impeachment. Time was to show dramatically how prophetic were the King's words. Yet for the moment his remonstrances were of no avail, the impeachment proceeded, and Middlesex was sentenced to a long and strict imprisonment and dishonoured for the rest of his life.
Buckingham had rid himself of one opponent but a far more powerful enemy was on his way from Spain. In reply to James's letter commanding his return to England, Bristol confidently declared: 'My departure from this court shall be with all speed, to cast myself at your Majesty's feet, where I am in no way diffident to appear an honest and faithful servant.5 To Buckingham he had written from Madrid, on December 6th, 1623, professing his readiness to co-operate with him, and his desire to bury all past misunderstandings. 'The present estate of the King's fortunes/ he declared, 'requireth the concurrency of all his servants and the co-operation of all his ministers, which
1 CLARENDON, History of the Rebellion, I, p. 44. 159